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Daniel  Shays 

—  Hero  or  Outlaw? 

The  1786-87  Rebellion  against  taxation 
and  foreclosure  was  named  after  one  of 
its  popular  leaders,  Daniel  Shays,  a  former 
Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  After 
fighting  in  the  war.  Shays  settled  in  Pelham 
where  he  experienced  the  economic 
depression  and  tax  woes  affecting  other 
farmers  throughout  Massachusetts.  Mobil- 
izing dissent.  Shays  became  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  the  farmers  and  an  outlaw  to 
government  supporters  trying  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  new  Commonwealth. 

Cover  portrait  of  Daniel  Shays, 
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artist,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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Introduction 
to  Shays '  Rebellion 


In  the  long  political  history  of  Massachusetts 
its  citizens  have  resorted  to  petition,  protest, 
civil  disobedience  and  even  violence  to  pressure 
the  government  to  respond  to  grievances.  In 
the  uprising  which  came  to  be  known  as  Shays' 
Rebellion,  civil  war  actually  broke  out  in  1786-87 
in  the  newly  independent  Commonwealth. 
Over  35  people  were  killed  and  dozens  more 
were  wounded. 

The  Revolutionary  War  had  ended  in  1783, 
and  just  three  years  later  Massachusetts  citizens 
were  fighting  each  other. 

The  rebellion  occurred  in  three  stages: 
1)  peaceful  protest  by  farmers  seeking  redress 
of  debt  grievances;  2)  armed  protest  by  farmers 


to  close  debtors  court  at  county  courthouses; 
and  3)  armed  response  by  the  state  against  the 
insurgents,  resulting  in  the  suppression  of 
Shays'  Rebellion. 

Peaceful  Protest 

The  Shaysite  protest  started  with  peaceful 
petitions  to  the  state  assembly  by  Massachu- 
setts farmers  for  the  relief  of  their  debts.  The 
farmers'  economy  of  the  1780's  was  based  on 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between 
farmers  or  between  a  farmer  and  a  storekeeper, 
with  accounts  being  settled  by  an  occasional 
cash  payment.  Paper  money  had  decreased  in 
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value  and  was  not  universally  accepted,  so  cash 
payments  in  specie  (coin  or  hard  money)  were 
preferred.  Coin  was  in  very  short  supply  in  the 
new  nation. 

At  county  conventions  and  town  meetings 
held  throughout  1786,  farmers  urged  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  issue  paper  money  and  to  pass 
laws  declaring  goods  and  property  legal  tender 
for  paying  debts  and  taxes.  In  August  repre- 
sentatives of  50  of  the  60  towns  in  Hampshire 
County  met  at  Hatfield  to  discuss  their  mutual 
concerns,  and  41  of  the  50  towns  in  Worcester 
County  gathered  at  Leicester.  Similar  meetings 
were  held  by  the  majority  of  communities  in 
Bristol,  Middlesex  and  Berkshire  counties  to 
demand,  as  Marlborough's  representative 
stated,  a  "medium  to  pay  our  debts  or  taxes. " 

Armed  Protest 

When  these  pleas  received  no  positive 
response  from  Boston,  the  protesters,  taking 
the  name  "Regulators,"  took  arms  to  prevent 
county  courts  from  sitting  until  their  demands 
were  met.  Many  farmers  faced  the  loss  of  live- 
stock and  land  or  imprisonment  for  failure  to 


pay  their  debts  or  taxes  if  the  courts  met.  On 
August  29,  1786,  nearly  1,500  "Regulators" 
stopped  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Nor- 
thampton from  opening.  This  was  followed 
during  the  next  two  weeks  by  similar  actions 
in  Worcester,  Concord,  Taunton,  and  Great 
Barrington. 

Armed  Response 

The  response  by  Governor  James  Bowdoin 
was  to  call  upon  the  local  militia  to  protect  the 
courthouses.  Militia  units  refused  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  neighbors.  When  this  failed, 
the  General  Court  passed  a  series  of  repressive 
laws  to  control  the  rebels,  and  created  a  state 
army  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The  farmers, 
confronted  by  this  army  led  by  General  Ben- 
amin  Lincoln,  found  themselves  in  open  warfare 
against  the  government  in  Boston.  On  January 
25,  1787,  the  "Regulators  '  attacked  the  Spring- 
field Armory  in  an  attempt  to  seize  weapons 
for  a  march  on  Boston,  but  were  defeated  by 
Lincoln.  When  Shays'  forces  met  further  defeat 
at  Sheffield  the  next  month,  the  revolt  ended. 


The  Events  of 
Shays'  Rebellion 
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Economic  Issues  in  the 
Late  18th  Century 

The  Farm  Economy 

Farmlife  in  post-Revolutionary  New  England 
centered  around  production  of  goods  for  the 
family.  Most  farmers  owned  their  own  land. 
They  planted  and  harvested  enough  grain  to 
feed  their  animals  and  to  grind  into  flour  to 
make  bread.  Cows  provided  milk  for  butter 
and  cheese;  pigs  were  raised  for  meat.  Home- 
grown peas,  turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  potatoes, 
carrots  and  fruit  rounded  out  the  farm  diet. 
Sheep  supplied  meat  as  well  as  wool,  which 
was  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  The  small  sur- 
plus of  food  and  goods  produced  was  traded 
for  locally-made  and  imported  goods  such 
as  glass,  iron  utensils  and  tools,  gunpowder 
and  medicine. 

Farm  families  depended  on  their  neighbors 
in  many  ways.  They  exchanged  their  own 
labor  and  the  labor  of  animals  such  as  oxen. 
The  farmers  traded  surplus  animals,  grains, 
and  other  crops  with  storekeepers  when  they 
needed  items  they  couldn't  produce  themselves. 
Often  the  storekeepers  and  artisans,  such  as 
cordwainers  and  ironsmiths,  let  the  farmers 
buy  goods  on  credit,  with  the  promise  of 
payment  in  the  form  of  produce  at  harvest 
time  or  meat  at  slaughtering  time. 

Around  the  farm,  men  kept  the  buildings  in 
repair,  cared  for  the  animals,  and  tended  the 
fields.  Women's  farm  work  consisted  of  a  wide 


range  of  domestic  tasks.  Women  transformed 
the  farm  goods  (milled  grain,  wool,  flax,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  milk)  into  usable  items.  They 
baked  bread;  carded,  spun,  and  wove  flax  and 
wool;  dried  apples  and  made  cider;  produced 
butter,  cheese,  soap  and  candles.  Childcare 
was  also  their  responsibility. 

Just  as  boys  helped  their  fathers  in  the  fields, 
girls  helped  their  mothers  cook,  spin,  weave  and 
clean.  Women  occasionally  helped  out  at  har- 
vest time,  but  generally  concentrated  on  their 
domestic  chores.  Like  men,  women  often  traded 
surplus  goods,  such  as  woven  cloth,  butter, 
cheese  and  soap  with  their  neighbors.  Thus 
the  economy  of  the  farming  community  was 
based  on  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

Money  and  The  Burden  of  War 

The  farmers'  economy  ran  into  trouble  as 
the  newly  independent  nation  struggled  to 
win  the  Revolution  and  develop  a  monetary 
system  to  finance  it.  To  this  end,  the  states  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  issued  paper  money  called 
Continentals.  The  value  of  paper  money  origi- 
nated from  the  promise  by  the  government  to 
redeem  or  exchange  it  for  something  of  equal 
value,  such  as  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  coins.  If  more  paper  money  were  printed 
than  could  be  redeemed  for  coins,  however, 
its  value  declined.  In  the  late  18th  century,  the 
government  did  not  have  the  coins  to  back  up 
paper  money  nor  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  its  value. 

By  1780  so  many  Continentals  had  been 
printed  that  they  were  nearly  worthless.  The 
many  people  who  had  accepted  Continentals, 
which  then  declined  in  value,  developed  a 
deep  distrust  of  paper  money.  There  was  no 
federal  mint  at  that  time  and  no  standard  coins. 
The  coins  of  many  different  European  countries 
were  in  use  as  money.  Coins  maintained  a  cer- 
tain value  because  they  were  stamped  out  of  a 
chunk  of  valuable  metal.  However,  they  were 
hard  to  come  by. 


The  Chain  Reaction  of  Debt 

Coastal  merchants,  many  of  whom  were  also 
influential  in  state  government,  were  com- 
mercially-oriented, and  their  maritime  trade 
was  based  on  money  as  well  as  the  exchange 
of  goods.  They  earned  their  living  importing 
goods  that  could  not  be  made  at  home  and 
exporting  goods  in  demand  overseas.  Coastal 
merchants  bought  glass,  iron,  gunpowder,  medi- 
cine, etc.  from  abroad,  and  sold  it  to  inland 
storekeepers.  In  turn,  these  inland  storekeepers 
traded  imported  goods  with  farmers.  Inland 
storekeepers  were  more  willing  to  operate 
within  the  barter-based  economy  of  local 
farmers  than  the  coastal  merchants. 

After  the  war,  restrictions  limited  the 
British  ports  in  which  American  merchants 
were  allowed  to  trade.  While  many  American 
goods  were  excluded  from  British-controlled 
markets,  American  markets  were  flooded  with 
a  backlog  of  British  goods.  As  American  coastal 
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merchants  bought  more  from  British  suppliers 
than  they  traded  in  exchange,  they  ended  up 
owing  money.  British  suppliers  now  required 
these  merchants  to  pay  their  bills  in  coin. 

The  only  way  the  merchants  could  get  coin 
to  continue  to  pay  their  debts  was  to  require 
that  inland  storekeepers,  to  whom  they  sold 
goods,  pay  them  in  coin.  In  turn,  the  store- 
keepers required  farmers  also  to  pay  their 
debts  in  coin. 

The  farmers  of  Massachusetts  found 
themselves  financially  squeezed  from  two 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  used 


to  paying  their  debts  to  local  storekeepers 
with  products  produced  on  their  own  farms. 
This  was  no  longer  possible  as  Massachusetts 
merchants  began  to  demand  payment  in  coin. 
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On  the  other  hand,  government  leaders 
decided  to  pay  off  war  debts  as  quickly  as 
possible.  There  were  no  income  or  sales  taxes 
at  the  time.  Property  taxes  were  increased  to 
raise  money.  Furthermore,  these  property  taxes 
had  to  be  paid  in  coin  as  well.  The  farmers, 
who  had  very  little  coin,  were  unable  to  pay 
their  taxes. 

By  1786  this  chain  reaction  of  debt  created 
a  crisis  for  the  farmer. 

The  Farmer  in  the  Middle 

Farmers  had  been  used  to  making  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families  on  50  or  60 
acres,  but  usually  there  was  not  much  left  over 
at  the  end  of  a  year  when  debts  were  settled. 

Farmers  had  borrowed  heavily  during  the 
Revolution  years  to  open  up  new  lands  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  wartime.  Many  had 
struggled  to  maintain  their  farms  while  they 
supported  the  Revolution  on  the  battlefield. 
After  the  war,  they  felt  they  were  being  asked 
to  pay  an  unfair  share  of  war  taxes,  and  in  hard 
money  which  they  did  not  have.  Confronted 
with  the  threat  of  foreclosures  on  their  property 
and  imprisonment  for  debts,  they  looked  to 
their  state  government  for  redress  of  grievances. 
They  believed  their  grievances  were  as  legiti- 
mate as  those  held  against  the  British.  When 
the  state  they  had  supported  in  1775  did  not 
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support  them  after  the  war,  they  felt  betrayed. 

In  many  towns,  poorer  and  younger  farmers 
felt  that  the  state  would  no  longer  protect  their 
interests  but  instead  seemed  dedicated  to 
advancing  those  of  urban  merchants  and  the 
local  leaders  (storekeepers,  lawyers  and  land 
speculators)  who  were  financially  linked  to 
them.  Few  rural  communities  had  understood 
the  need  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  the  new 
state  legislature;  opposed  to  the  expense  of 
sending  representatives  to  the  General  Court 
in  Boston,  they  actually  let  their  seats  lie  vacant 
while  urban  and  commercial  interests  held  sway. 


When  their  peaceful  petitions  and  armed 
regulation  were  met  with  force,  they  responded 
as  they  had  in  1775,  in  armed  rebellion  against 
a  government  they  saw  as  alien  and  enslaving. 

Supporters  of  the  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  the  uprising  as  a  threat  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  law  and  order.  Even  some  who 
sympathized  with  the  farmers'  plight,  feared 
the  violence  and  disapproved  their  taking  justice 
into  their  own  hands.  If  the  new  Commonwealth 
was  to  survive,  they  argued,  its  citizens  needed 
to  obey  its  laws. 


Repercussions 


Shays'  Rebellion  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
national  government  strong  enough  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  keep  the  peace.  These  lessons 
were  not  lost  on  the  representatives  of  the  ori- 
ginal states  who  met  in  June,  1787  at  a  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  to  discuss  a  new  federal 
constitution.  The  Federalists,  who  argued  that 
strong  federal  powers  were  needed  to  regulate 
trade,  levy  taxes  and  raise  an  army  won  out  over 


opponents.  Shays'  supporters  among  them, 
who  favored  greater  safeguards  for  individual 
rights  and  local  authority. 

As  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution approaches,  the  main  issue  raised  by 
Shays'  Rebellion  is  still  before  us.  What  rights 
should  citizens  have  when  they  feel  their  govern- 
ment does  not  represent  their  interests  fairly? 
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Different  Views 
of  the  Events  of  Shays '  Rebellion 


In  1855,  Josiah  Holland, 

founder  and  editor  of  Scribner  's  Monthly,  wrote 
in  his  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,  that 
the  Shaysite  troubles: 

. . .  taught  a  lesson,  and  let  that 
lesson  be  remembered:  That  the 
rebellion  of  a  people  against  a  govern- 
ment established  by  themselves  is 
not  justifiable,  even  in  an  extreme 
case,  and  can  only  result  in  dishonor 
to  the  state,  and  calamity  and  dis- 
grace to  those  who  participate  in  it. 

Petition  from  citizens 

of  Worcester  County  to  Governor  Bowdoin 
and  the  General  Court,  printed  in  the 
Worcester  Magazine,  September,  1786: 

The  people  in  general  are  extremely 
embarrassed  with  public  and  private 
debts.  No  money  can  be  obtained 
by  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  real  estate; 
the  produce  of  the  present  year,  and 
the  remainder  of  our  cattle,  even 
were  we  to  sell  the  whole,  are  totally 
inadequate  to  the  present  demands 
for  money.  Such  has  been  our  situ- 
ation for  some  time  past — an  amazing 
flood  of  lawsuits  has  taken  place — 
many  industrious  members  of  the 
community  have  been  confined  in 
gaol — many  more  liable  to  the  same 
calamity; — in  a  word,  without  relief, 
we  have  nothing  before  us  but  distress 
and  ruin.  In  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion, your  petitioners  humbly  seek 
protection  (and)  redress  from  the 
wisdom  of  your  Honours . . . 

In  the  second  week  of  December,  1786, 
the  Worcester  Magazine  printed  a  response 
written  by  Governor  Bowdoin: 

We  feel  in  common  with  our 
neighbors  the  scarcity  of  money, 
but  is  not  this  scarcity  owing  to  our 
own  folly?  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
there  was  no  complaint  of  it;  since 
that  time  our  fields  have  yielded 
their  increase  and  heaven  has 
showered  its  blessings  on  us  in 
uncommon  abundance;  but  are 
we  not  constrained  to  allow,  that 


immense  sums  have  been  expended 
for  what  is  of  no  value,  for  the 
gewgaws  imported  from  Europe, 
and  the  more  pernicious  of  the 
West  Indies  (rum). 

Without  a  reformation  of  manners, 
we  can  have  little  hope  to  prosper 
in  our  publick  or  private  concerns. 

From  Paris,  Thomas  Jefferson  commented: 

I  hold  it  that  a  little  rebellion  now 
and  then  is  a  good  thing. 

The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  re- 
freshed from  time  to  time  with  the 
blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants.  It  is 
its  natural  manure. 


Portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
by  Gilbert  Stuart 


Courtesy  of  Bowdoin  College  Museum  of  Art 
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"Representation  of  a  County  Convention  for  Redress  of  Grievances" 

Courtesy  of  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  MA 

Shays '  Rebellion 
Time  Line  for  Massachusetts 


1780 

Ratification  of  Massachusetts  Constitution. 

1782 

Northampton:  First  attempts  to  close 
debtors  court. 

1782-3 

End  of  Revolutionary  War;  Army  disbanded. 

1784 

Great  Britain  bans  importation  of  U.S.  goods 
into  West  Indies.  U.S.  looks  to  the  China 
Trade.  New  Treasury  Board  appointed;  seeks 
overdue  payments  for  War  debts  from  states. 

1785 

Massachusetts  bans  export  of  U.S.  products  in 
British  ships;  passes  high  tariffs  to  encourage 
domestic  industry.  Declining  imports  from 
and  exports  to  Great  Britain  bring  on  U.S. 
economic  crisis;  calls  for  paper  money  and 
debt  relief. 

1786 

By  summer  economic  depression  reaches  its 
low  point.  Massachusetts  farmers  call  for 
county  conventions  to  discuss  grievances. 


August.  Assemblies  in  major  farming  com- 
munities of  Bristol,  Middlesex  and  Berkshire 
counties. 

Aug.  17.  Leicester:  Worcester  County  Con- 
vention (representatives  from  41  of  50  villages 
in  county,  no  representative  from  Worcester. 
Aug.  22.  Hatfield:  Hampshire  County  Con- 
vention (representatives  from  50  of  the  60 
towns  in  the  county). 

Aug.  29-  Northampton:  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  closed  by  an  army  of  1,500  Regulators. 

September 

Sept.  5.  Worcester:  Debtor  Court  closed  by 
500-plus  Regulators. 

Sept.  12.  Concord:  Debtor  Court  closed  by 
300  Regulators. 

Sept.  12.  Taunton:  Debtor  Court  closed  by 
500  Regulators. 

Sept.  12.  Great  Barrington:  Debtor  Court 
closed  by  800  Regulators. 
Sept.  19-  Worcester:  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
meets  and  indicts  11  members  of  the  Rebellion. 

September  -  October.  Rebellion  spreads 
north  to  New  Hampshire  and  south  to 
Connecticut. 
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Sept.  25-26.  Springfield:  Regulators  close 
Criminal  Court. 

Oct.  28.  General  Court  passes  Riot  Act: 
prohibits  public  gatherings  of  12  or  more; 
local  sheriffs  allowed  to  kill  violators. 

November.  Act  of  indemnity  passed:  pardon 
granted  to  all  Regulators  who  take  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  government;  only  one 
person  takes  oath. 

Governor  Bowdoin  calls  for  a  special 
state  army  of  4,400  to  be  financed  by 
subscription — mainly  merchants  and  eastern 
coastal  towns. 

Nov.  10.  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  suspended: 
insurgents  may  be  arrested  on  suspicion 
without  trial. 

Nov.  21.  Worcester:  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
closed  by  150  Shaysites. 

December 

Dec.  5.  Worcester:  1,800  farmers  close  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas;  one  man  freezes 
to  death;  Governor  Bowdoin  calls  out  the 
state  army. 


1787 
January 

Jan.  25.  Springfield:  2,000-plus  Shaysites 
attempt  to  attack  Springfield  Arsenal  in  order 
to  get  arms  for  a  march  on  Boston;  met  by 
1,000  men  and  cannons  guarding  arsenal: 
poor  planning  and  a  breakdown  in  communi- 
cation on  part  of  Shaysites  lead  to  defeat:  four 
dead  and  twenty  wounded. 

February,  shaysites  turn  to  smaller  attacks 
on  storekeepers,  lawyers  and  other  enemies. 
Feb.  4.  General  Court  gives  Governor  Bowdoin 
unlimited  powers  to  put  down  the  insurgency. 
Feb.  4.  Petersham:  Lincoln's  army  makes 
surprise  attack  on  Shaysites. 
Feb.  16.  Disqualification  Act  passed:  Shaysites 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  vote,  hold  elected 
office  or  serve  as  jurors  for  three  years  and  are 
barred  from  owning  an  inn  or  teaching.  The 
"Blacklist"  names  the  disqualified  insurgents. 
Feb.  27.  Sheffield:  Shaysites  fight  Lincoln's 
army;  after  six  minutes  30  Regulators  are  dead 
or  wounded  and  3  state  soldiers  dead,  with 
many  others  wounded. 

March.  Pardon  offered  to  all  Shaysites  except 
Shays,  Luke  Day  and  two  other  leaders. 

February  -  May.  Delegates  named  to  U.S. 
Constitutional  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

April.  John  Hancock  overwhelmingly 
defeats  James  Bowdoin  for  governor  in  what 
was  considered  a  victory  for  Shays'  supporters; 


although  Hancock  more  even-handed,  he  con- 
tinues the  vigorous  policies  against  Shays'  rebels. 
General  court  does  not  impose  direct  tax  in 
annual  session;  enacts  laws  lowering  court 
fees  and  exempting  certain  household  items 
from  debt  process. 

May 

May  25.  U.S.  Constitutional  Convention 
opens:  "The  commotion(s)  of  Massachusetts 
have  wrought  prodigious  changes  in  the  minds 
of  men  in  the  State  respecting  the  Powers  of 
Government . . .  everybody  says  they  must  be 
strengthened  (or)  there  is  no  security  for 
liberty  or  property. "  (General  Henry  Knox, 
Secretary  of  War). 

July  -  August.  Great  debate  on  Constitution. 
Federalists  call  for  strong  federal  powers, 
citing  lessons  from  Shays'  Rebellion;  opponents 
cite  need  to  protect  individual  and  state  rights. 

September 

Sept.  17.  State  delegates  approve  final  draft  of 
Federal  Constitution  and  submit  to  states  for 
approval. 

1788 

February.  Massachusetts  General  Court 
approves  ratification  of  Federal  Constitution 
by  close  vote. 

June.  New  Hampshire  becomes  the  9th  state 
to  ratify  the  Constitution,  the  requisite  number 
for  adoption. 

June.  Shays  finally  pardoned  but  never  returns 
to  Massachusetts. 


The  Old  State  House 

Courtesy Jim  Dobbins 
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Glossary  of  Terms 


Anarchy:  a  state  of  society  with- 
out government  and  law. 

Arsenal:  a  building  for  storing 
weapons  and  other  war 
equipment. 

Blacklist:  list  of  persons  who 
are  believed  to  deserve 
punishment,  blame, 
suspicion,  etc. 

Capital:  amount  of  money  or 
property  that  a  company  or 
a  person  uses  in  carrying  on 
a  business. 

Capitalism:  an  economic  system 
based  on  the  ownership  of 
land,  factories,  and  other 
means  of  production  by 
private  individuals  who 
compete  with  one  another, 
using  the  hired  labor  of 
other  persons,  to  produce 
goods  and  services  for  a 
free  market  for  whatever 
profit  may  be  obtainable. 

Clemency:  mercy;  more  kind- 
ness than  justice  requires. 

Coffer:  a  box,  chest,  or  trunk, 
especially  one  used  to  hold 
money  or  other  valuable 
things. 

Commercial:  having  to  do 
with  commerce — the  buying 
or  selling  of  goods  in  business 
or  trade. 

Continental:  a  piece  of  paper 
money  issued  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Convention:  a  meeting  for  some 
purpose;  gathering,  assembly. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas:  Court 
to  settle  debtors'  suits. 

Court  of  General  Session:  Court 
to  settle  criminal  cases. 

Credit:  trust  in  a  person's  ability 
and  intention  to  pay  off 
a  debt. 

Depression:  a  period  of  drastic 
decline  in  the  national 
economy. 

Federalism:  the  federal  principle 
of  government,  by  which 
the  states  established  a  central 
organization  to  handle  their 


common  affairs  while  keeping 
control  of  local  affairs.  The 
Federalists,  people  who  sup- 
ported Federalism,  were  in 
favor  of  the  Constitution. 

General  Court:  State  legislature. 

Habeas  Corpus:  writ  or  order 
requiring  that  a  prisoner  be 
brought  before  a  judge  or 
into  court  to  decide  whether 
he  is  being  held  lawfully. 
The  right  of  habeas  corpus  is 
a  protection  against  imprison- 
ment on  mere  suspicion, 
without  trial. 

Husbandman:  a  farmer. 

Indemnity:  legal  exemption 
from  liability  for  damages. 

Insurgent:  person  who  rises  in 
revolt;  rebel. 

Martial  Law:  rule  by  the  army 
or  militia  with  special  military 
courts  instead  of  the  usual 
civil  authorities.  Martial  law 
is  declared  during  time  of 
trouble  or  war. 

Mercantilism:  system  which 
favored  a  balance  of  exports 
of  commodities  over  imports, 
and  regulated  a  nation's 
agriculture,  industry,  and 
trade  with  that  end  in  view. 

Monarchy:  government  by  a 
king,  queen,  emperor,  etc. 

Plight:  condition  or  state, 

usually  bad. 
Politics:  science  and  art  of 

government. 

Regulator:  person  that  regulates; 
name  taken  by  the  farmers 
involved  in  Shays'  Rebellion. 

Redress:  set  right;  repair; 
remedy. 

Repression:  the  action  or  state  of 
being  suppressed  or  quelled. 

Specie:  money  in  the  form  of 
coins;  metal  money. 

Subsistence:  state  or  fact  of 
keeping  alive;  living. 

Tender  Law:  Law  which  allows 
the  settlement  of  debts  with 
goods  rather  than  with  money. 


Tyranny:  cruel  or  unjust  use 
of  power 

Wholesale:  sale  of  goods  in 
large  quantities  at  a  time, 
usually  to  retailers  rather 
than  directly  to  consumers. 

Yeoman:  person  who  owns 
and  works  a  small  amount 
of  land. 
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Primary  Sources: 

"Blacklists"  (Mass.  Historical  Society) 

Official  papers  of  Massachusetts  government 
re.  Shays'  Rebellion,  including  "Oaths  of 
Allegiance"  and  "Pleas  for  Clemency" 
(Massachusetts  Archives — See  Vols.  189, 
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*  Interested  students  should  consult 
with  their  local  librarians  for  suggestions 
for  further  study.  Vital  records  may  be 
available  in  published  form  that  will 
identify  people  who  were  born,  died 
or  married  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Students,  for  example,  can  try 
checking  names  of  Regulators  or  State 
Army  militia  against  the  vital  records. 
Similarly  they  might  also  be  able  to 
learn  more  about  individuals  by  con- 
sulting local  town  and  county  histories. 
Librarians  can  advise  students  about 
the  availability  of  such  sources. 
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The  Commonwealth  Museum, 

the  new  state  museum  of  the  people,  places 
and  politics  of  Massachusetts  is  located  in  the 
Massachusetts  Archives  building  at  Columbia 
Point,  Boston,  close  to  the  Kennedy  Library. 
Programs  and  parking  are  free.  Group  size 
limited  to  60  students.  For  group  reservations 
and  information  on  the  museum  programs, 
please  call  Lauren  Carroll  at  (617)  727-9268. 
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